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_ For a proposed federal children’s bureau, Florence Kelley’s statement 
of the need (Charities and the Commons, March 27, 1909, p. 1254) begins with: ty 
“We want the federal children’s bureau to furnish trustworthy current data laa! ‘ 
in answer to the following questions, among others: Blind children: How 0". q 
many blind children are there in the United States? Where are they? What 
provision for their education is made? How many of them are receiving 
training for self-support? What are the causes of their blindness? What 
steps are taken to prevent blindness ?” 

It is significant that questions of this nature should be suggested by a leader 
in the study of social conditions. Already specialists in work for the blind had 
insisted that such inquiries are valuable, and imperative, indeed, if an increas- 
ingly numerous body of our people is to be reached and rendered more self- 
helpful. The old ideal of philanthropic care for an unfortunate class is being 
replaced by a social selfish ideal—namely, that the blind must not be deemed 
a necessarily helpless part of our citizenship, but, rather, that they should be 
_ sought out, educated as well as possible, and rendered capable of as much 
® self-help as is practicable. Self-respect that comes thru education and thru 
ability to eat the bread of independence dignifies any citizen. True philan- 
thropy is that which exercises itself in giving the other fellow a chance. 

Unquestionably the outlook for the blind youth is better and growing better. 

One needs but to study the pictorial representations of the schools and their 

appliances in the published reports to be assured of improved material equip- 
ment. Whether or not the teaching in these schools is improving only one 
with years of experience and observation in the work of educating the sightless 
is competent to say; but that observers of intelligence and discernment are 
expecting better things is evidenced by the gratulatory comment upon the 
fact that in cases of recent change in the headship of several schools for the 
blind thruout the country the new man, contrary to custom, had been called 
from the work of the ordinary public schools. Out of eight such changes in one 

year no less than six men of public-school training were brought into these 

special schools. A cursory inquiry makes possible the report of increased 

attention to the so-called practical in education of the blind. For example, 
following the lead of the Halifax school, business courses are being offered at 

the Pennsylvania schools both east and west and at the Ohio school, with 

possibly others, and at the Western Pennsylvania school the business theory 

is being practiced in a small store—items of the children’s purchases being 
on sale by members in turn of the class in business, an application of the 
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commercial schools’ methods, using, however, actual and needed material and 
* real money, instead of supposititious objects of barter and ‘ ‘college scrip.” 
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*” Time was when most of the work of a school was done for show; the band and 
the orchestra were extra-prominent features. Ensemble work is practically 
xu valueless in preparing the youth to become self-supporting, so the greater 
( ; emphasis is now being laid on learning for teaching or for performance that 

[ i ph : will pay. 

1; ' \ \ Industrial education for the blind was recognized as a part of the state’s 
obligation very early. When the Ohio school, the first to be opened as a part 
of the public-school system and exclusively a state project, was established 
in 1837, the legislative act provided for “instruction in letters and the mechanic- 
al arts.” Trade schools for all children at public expense are now proposed, 
a thing that ten years or so ago was considered preposterous. I recall how I 
sustained a distinct shock in reading Dr. Paul Hanus’ The M odern School 
when I came upon his suggestion that manual training might properly develop 
artisans and, indeed, become in fact, as in effect, training for trades. But 
for the blind and the deaf, training for a livelihood has been approved from 
the beginning. What pursuits offer attractive or possible fields of employ- 
ment for the blind is the ever-recurring problem. For the most part they must 
be such as the individual can follow. N early a century’s experimentation has 
shown that in only a few cases have establishments for the employment collec- 
tively of blind operatives proved successful in a financial way; yet the sense 
of obligation to furnish opportunities of employment by which such citizens 
may become partially if not wholly self-sustaining is felt no less strongly by 
attentive private and state interests. Mistakes in past administration are 
being pointed out and avoided by those responsible for the newest efforts 
toward rehabilitating the artisan who has become sightless, and there is a 

‘ movement almost nation-wide to provide wisely the means of occupation to 
the adult blind. The sightless youth who will one day ‘be an adult is deeply 
interested in this movement, as is his instructor. Traditional employments 
that are still among the best for boys who must work with the hands are piano- 
tuning, broom-making, basket-making, and cane-seating of chairs. Girls 
have been employed manually in basket-making, cane-seating, knitting and 
kindred work, and in sewing. Weaving of art fabics has recently been made 
a seemingly profitable means of employment for women, notably in Boston 
and Cleveland. | 

Our sightless youth about to enter on the struggle for a livelihood and to 
become a productive citizen finds his field limited much more by the incredu- 
lity of the seeing than by any lack on his part; that is, so long has the impres- 
sion prevailed that the blind are merely the objects of pity and a dole that it is 
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with the general public a fixed habit of mind. What can he do? Sometimes 
he can teach. As teachers of music many have already won notable success 
and many more will add to the record. As tutors, especially of backward 
children, they have won golden opinions. The infinite patience of a blind 
teacher whose work for a year came under my observation would put to shame 
any teacher of my acquaintance. And she had four or five children of whom 
one might reasonably despair. Not as teacher in charge of the usual public- 
school grade, but as tutor or lecturer in higher institutions the sightless youth 
has a good chance to succeed. Perhaps in answering the question, ‘‘What 
can he do?” I should keep away from the higher professional employments 
tho I could point to successful preachers, doctors, editors, lawyers. These 
are notable men and a rather small percentage of the whole. More young 
men have the business instinct. For such the outlook is made brighter by 
the successes of sightless men, won despite the incredulity and unhelpful 
inertia of associates. Such a one is a contractor of Cleveland whose business 
is erecting concrete buildings, bridges, and anything made of reinforced 
concrete. He secures the contracts, figures the material and labor, plans the 
operations of the workmen, is treasurer of his company. He is now engaged 
upon a contract to build a $330,000 manufacturing plant. Taking courage 
by him, one of our boys recently decided he would go into business for him- 
self. He has been for several years an acceptable salesman for a manufacturer 
of. flavoring extracts. He now proposes to become manufacturer and sell 
his own product. Many small businesses furnish a fruitful field for the activities 
of those so inclined. | 

A fundamental consideration is brought to mind in the words, ‘those so 
inclined.” A sightless youth has his inclinations and his special qualifications 
just as has his seeing brother. One of our graduates goes out this year with 
his high-school diploma, a certificate of proficiency as a tuner of pianos, and 
the diploma which declares him a competent broom-maker. His qualities 
of mind would lead him to some literary work and he will follow such a line 
if he can find a field; otherwise he has two other occupations to fall back upon. 

The blind youth has been taught and can make well, perhaps, some things 
with his hands. Making of baskets from willow, and from combinations of 
straw braid and reed with willow, has proved a practicable employment with 
reasonably good return to the blind operative. His best success will be attained 
in the prosecution of this work in his home and selling his product at retail, 
thus securing the profits of the usual two middlemen. In some places he may 
find occupation in making and renewing hair mattresses. The Boston mat- 
tress shop has been in operation for many years. 

These, then, are some answers to the question, ‘‘What can he do?” In 
educating for efficiency the girl who is without vision is not lost sight of, and 
most of the answers to the question of capacity to do things apply to her as 
Well as to the youth. She is just as anxious to be independent, and we are 
teaching her that her hands are capable of useful work. She succeeds well 
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as teacher of piano or organ when well equipped; if possessed of courage, 
independence, and sagacity sufficient, she can find livelihood in canvassing 
or conducting a small business; handwork may secure some remuneration, 
tho the usual woman’s handwork has not a very eager market. In many 
manufacturing plants are processes that a blind girl can effectively work at, 
if she gets the chance. One of our girls works in a box factory beside seeing 
operatives folding cartons and earning a living wage. I have used some of 
our girl pupils in the process of folding circulars and inserting them in envel- 
opes, at which some were able to earn a dollar a day at the rates paid in our 
city’s job-printing offices. From the home-making department of the school, 
commonly called the domestic-science department, we are sending girls back 
to their homes able and ready to become acceptable helpers in the household 
work, washing and ironing, cooking, scrubbing, sweeping—in fact, all the 
work of the housekeeper. 

Not to multiply instances, enough has been said to show that in various 
fields of remunerative effort—and the number of activities in which the blind 
are engaged is much greater than here indicated—our youth are equipped, 
each in his several way, according to his individuality, to be engaged, or are 
already engaged. The outlook for success is better, I think, because I note a 
change in the attitude of the youth toward his problem. A speaker before 
this department said a few years ago in discussing a kindred theme that the blind 
youth had been nursed and coddled and his work bragged about so much that 
he had an unhealthy view of his civic and social relations. A diligent inquiry 
among a number of the older boys discloses a realization of this fault, and a new 
view of personal obligation to society and less harboring of the old assumption 
that the world owes each a living. This is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times and is not confined to a single school, as conversation with other super- 
intendents has shown me. 

But the better outlook is assured by the opening of the eyes of ‘“‘the blind 
sighted people,” as the general public have been felicitously called. Indica- 
tions are many that the remarkable utterance of Helen Keller: 

There is no law on the statute-books compelling people to move up closer on the 
bench of life to make room for a blind brother; but there is a divine law written on the 
hearts of men constraining them to make a place for him, not only because he is unfortunate, 


but also because it is his right as a human being to share God’s greatest gift, the privilege 
of man to go forth unto his work, 


is being heard, and the world is going more and more to exercise its intellect 
in helping to discover ways in which the sightless can be employed, working 
in their own communities, along with seeing people, a part of their own home 
society. I was touched by the hopeful spirit of that graduate who said in his 
commencement address in 1907 that he thought the people in general were 
coming to realize that a piano is tuned not by the use of the eyes but by the 
exercise of the sense of hearing, and therein he saw his opportunity. I was 
pleased to hear not long ago the comparison instituted by a patron of one of 
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our music stores. While I was in the store she came in and paid a bill for 
tuning her piano. The clerk went for a receipt and while he was gone the 
lady said to her companion, ‘‘This is the last time they can send their man 
to me. Why, the time before I had a blind man and he went over the plano 
and tuned it thoroly, and I never had such a good job done on it.” 

Teachers of ordinary public schools need to be enlightened, too, that they 
may come to understand that the problem of educating the blind youth may 
be, as it should be, a charge not only of the special institutional schools but 
of the home schools also. _Institutionalized children lack the social touch that 
renders them agreeable members of society, we are told, and thus, too, their 
success at remunerative activities is interfered with. Some of this institu- 
tionalizing may be overcome if the child at home on vacation is invited and 
urged to attend the home day school the few days he may be at home while it 
is in session, and if the children of the community are influenced to seek out 
in the long vacation play time and draw into their play these boys and girls 
who need so much this sort of attention. They must be sought out, for timidity 
and reserve are accentuated in them. But the effort will pay in the improve- 
‘ment of the ones thus sought out and in the reflex influence of deeds of unselfish 
kindness done to very needy ones. 

In another particular is enlightenment sadly needed, yet I approach this 
phase of the subject with some reluctance and speak almost with bated breath. 
Enlightened teachers and public may help to the prevention of much blindness. 
Preventable blindness seems to be increasing. But the outlook is that 
an enlightened public sentiment is about to be aroused that will make for 
better things. A superintendent of one of Ohio’s state hospitals for the treat- 
ment of the sick of mind said to me that if certain precautions of a physical 
kind might legally be taken, within fifty years an insane person would be such 
a curiosity that people might be willing to travel hundreds of miles to see one; 
while today Ohio has nearly 12,000 in her state hospitals alone. Organiza- 
tions of women and men touched by the sense of responsibility for the common 
welfare and horrified at the disclosures of Dr. F. Park Lewis’ committee of 
the American Medical Association, and state commissions in a half-dozen or 
more commonwealths are striving to awake the public to the fact that much 
blindness is unnecessary, preventable, and should not be allowed. A blind 
youth should be more of a curiosity than le is. This will come about with 
greater knowledge. Chary as I, superintendent of a state school and possessed 
of knowledge of causes of blindness beyond other teachers, should be in the 
matter of publication, it appears to be a duty owed to other members of the 
profession of teaching to advise them of the awful fact that 40 per cent. or 
more of the blindness in youth is due to the social sin of one or the other of the 
parents, usually the father (sometimes of the grandparents). An educational 
organization affiliated to our parent National Education Association—the 
Society for the Scientific Study of Education—has, in the Eighth Yearbook, 
written by Professor Henderson, contributed notably to the cause of purity 
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and progress. If its publication is widely enough read and the recommenda- 
tions are followed, social vice is bound to decrease. Tho I am not one who 
believes that virtue can be taught—it must be the product of a spiritual activity — 
rather than an intellectual—yet I believe that the way of virtue may be taught, 
and the guides of youth may so influence choices by inspiration, by warning, 
by precept, by example, by restraint, and even by compulsion that ‘‘the prim- 


rose path of dalliance” may be avoided and the way of clean living be trod, ._ - 


to the advantage of the individual and the race. 

Prevention of all unnecessary blindness is a public duty. Education of 
all children, including the sightless, is a public function. Ignorance and 
false sympathy of parents, or of the public, must not be permitted to hinder 
such well-rounded development as can be secured to these in whose interest I 
speak. And being trained, the youth must have his chance. 

Iam an advocate. I appeal for my clients that so far as possible those who 
hear these words or read them shall in the future lend a helping hand to open 
for our sightless young men and women the way to honorable employment. 
Teachers are the best hope of a better social order. How much they can do! 
How much they are called on to do! And I suggest the additional service to 
the state and to society that in any community where these who live in physical 
night may be, the teacher shall search out for such opportunities to become 
useful members of society. ‘This is the true philanthropy. 
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